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nition is itself the content, it proceeds to unfold it in its true de- 
velopment within itself. 

The naive simplicity of this opposition to philosophy is unlimit- 
ed. Those very assertions which are put forth to militate against 
philosophy, and which seem to embody the most pointedly hostile 
argument, are found, upon a closer inspection of their content, to 
be in harmony with what they are intended to oppose. The re- 
sult of an inspection and study of philosophy, on the other hand, 
renders those partition-walls, which have been reared in order to 
bring about absolute division, transparent, and, looking through 
them, we 6ee harmony where we expected to find the greatest pos- 
sible contrast. 



LEIBNITZ'S CRITIQUE OF LOCKE. 

BEING A TltANSLATION FROM THE FRENCH OF LEIBNITZ BT ALFRED O. LAJTOI.EY. 

new essays on human understanding. 
Introductory Note. 

The text adopted as the basis of this translation is that of 
C. J. Gerhardt, in his " Die philosophischen Schriften von G. W. 
Leibniz," Berlin, 1875-82, of which up to the present time Vols. I, 
II, IV, and V have appeared, Vol. V containing the " Nouveaux 
Essais." For the use of this edition I am indebted to the courtesy 
of Harvard College Library. The texts of Erdmann (J. E.), " Leib- 
nitii Opera Philosophiea," Berlin, 1839-40, and of Jacques (M. A.), 
"QSuvres de Leibniz," Paris, 1842, have also been consulted. 
The edition of the philosophical writings by P. Janet, two vols., 
Paris, 1866, I have not seen. These, with that of Raspe (R. E.), 
Amsterdam and Leipsic, 1765, which has been used by the sub- 
sequent editors, are the only known editions of the philosophical 
works. 

The three texts of which I have made use differ very little from 
one another in the chapter translated. The variations, so far as I 
have noticed them, are chiefly verbal, and do not essentially, if at 
all, modify the thought. The only important difference in the 
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text of this chapter between the edition of Gerhardt and those of 
Erdmann and Jacques consists of a transposition in G. of a certain 
portion of the text as given by E. and J. This transposition, 
which I suppose to be due to Gerhardt's fidelity to the original , 
text of Leibnitz himself, is fully indicated in a note at the point in 
the translation where it occurs, so that those who have not Ger- 
hardt's text can easily make it up, with the exception of the minor 
verbal differences above alluded to, from that of E. or J., by fol- 
lowing the indications given in said note. These slight textual 
variations are ultimately due either to the autograph of Leibnitz — 
which Erdmann (Preface, p. xxii) says is " written in such small 
characters often, and so full of corrections, that it is very difficult 
to read it " (tam parvis saepe Uteris conscriptum et correctioni- 
bus adeo abundans ut perdifficile sit lectu) — or to certain changes 
made for the purpose of improving the literary style of the author, 
and of thus making his work more acceptable to his French read- 
ers. With regard to Gerhardt's edition in general, the " Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica," ninth edition, American reprint, vol. xiv, p. 
423, b, says it " will, when finished, be the most complete." Merz 
(J. T.), in his " Leibniz " in the " Philosophical Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers," published by William Blackwood and Sons, Edin- 
burgh, 1884, calls it (Preface, p. vii) " the most important edition," 
and adds, " it contains valuable introductions, and gives the cor- 
respondence with eminent contemporaries. It is unfinished, and 
hence incomplete, like all the other editions of the philosophical 
works, but every student of Leibniz must eagerly look forward to 
its completion." 

Volume V, " Leibniz and Locke," contains, besides the text of 
the " Nouveaux Essais," an excellent introduction by the editor, 
giving an outline of Locke's work, and an historical sketch of the 
growth and publication of Leibnitz's reply, together with valuable 
bibliographical and interesting historical notes throwing light upon 
the relations of the two great authors, and their estimate of each 
ether's labors. Some new material appears, viz. : " two fragments 
of the year 1698, . . . here for the first time printed under the 
superscription : ' Echantillon de Reflexions sur le I. Livre de 
l'Essay de l'Entendement de l'homme. — Echantillon de Reflex- 
ions sur le II. Livre ' " (Einleitung, S. 7) ; together with a sketch of 
Locke's work made by Leibnitz on the occasion of the appearance 
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of the French translation ot'M. Pierre Coste, 1700, for the " Monat- 
liche Auszug " (September, 1700, p. 611-636), and the supplement 
of the following year, 1701. " In this sketch Leibnitz discusses 
two of the weightiest of Locke's additions, filling two separate 
chapters, viz. : Chapter 33 of the Second Book, wherein Locke treats 
of the Association of Ideas, and then Chapter 19 of the Fourth 
Book, in which he discourses of Enthusiasm " (Einleitung, S. 7). 
This sketch, as the " Review " in which it appeared would indi- 
cate, is in German. 

Through this French translation of Coste, made from the fourth 
English edition and containing the additions which Locke had 
made to the preceding editions, Leibnitz first gained real access to 
Locke's work. In a letter to Thomas Burnett, 17th-27th July, 
1696, Leibnitz says : " ' I could wish I had the same knowledge of 
the English language' (as I have of the French); ' but, not having 
had the occasion for it, all I can do is to understand passably the 
books written in this language. And at the age at which I have 
arrived, I doubt if I could ever make myself better acquainted with 
it ' " (Gerhardt's note, p. 7, Introduction). Leibnitz followed this 
version in the composition of his " Nbuveaux Essais," as appears 
from his letter to Coste of June 16, 1701 : " I have followed your 
French version, because I thought it proper to write my remarks 
in French, since nowadays this kind of investigation is but little 
in fashion in the Latin district " (part of Paris in the neighborhood 
of the Sorbonne. — Spiers and Surenne's French Dictionary). 

In conclusion, I translate the following paragraphs, together 
with the appended notes, or so much of them as is necessary to 
make clear or to substantiate the statements in the text, from the 
Introduction of Gerhardt, as the best method of making known 
the special merits of his edition, and the grounds upon which it 
is adopted as the most reliable text. 

Leibnitz " recognized the importance of its contents " (Locke's 
work) " in its fullest extent ; at the same time the extremely large 
circulation and the universal recognition, which expressed itself 
through the editions following each other in rapid succession, must 
have made upon him a deep impression. Evidently for these rea- 
sons Leibnitz conceived the plan of answering Locke's work with 
a more extensive writing. It grew out of the often hastily-thrown- 
off remarks which he occasionally put on paper in the years fol- 
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lowing that of 1700, in which he was not permitted to undertake 
any continuous work. 1 In order to obliterate the traces of this 
method of work, Leibnitz considered it advisable, before he pub- 
lished it, to submit his book, as to composition and style, to the 
judgment of a native Frenchman. This revision was protracted 
until the year 1705, as appears from a writing which has no signa- 
ture. 3 Another delay occurred by reason of the fact that Leibnitz 
in the following year, 1706, entered into correspondence with 
Pierre Coste, the translator of Locke's work ; he told him (April 
20, 1707) that the translation of Locke itself would be examined 
and furnished with important improvements ; he might give him 
(Leibnitz) the urgent advice to put off the publication of his work 
until he obtained a knowledge of these changes of Locke. This 
further consideration, that he learned of the dissenting opinions of 
Locke in his correspondence with Molyneux, as also Locke's death, 
which had already followed in the year 1704, altered Leibnitz's 
original plan. 

" In order to obtain an easier entrance for his own ideas, and at 
the same time to make his reader familiar with those of Locke, 
Leibnitz had composed his work in the form of a dialogue. Two 
friends, Philalethes and Theophilus, converse together ; the first 
states the views of Locke, the second joins thereto his own (Leib- 



1 " I hare made these remarks in the leisure hours when I was travelling or at Herren- 
hausen, where I could not apply myself to researches which required more care " (pesoin 
in sense of soin ?). 

5 " The frequent diversions to which I have been exposed have prevented me from push- 
ing forward my remarks. Besides, I have been obliged to divide my time between the 
reading of your work and the commissions with which I have been entrusted by the 
Count de Schwerin, of which I must give account to him. You will find few remarks 
upon this paper ; but I have taken the liberty of changing in the work itself a large 
number of places in reference to which 1 did not at all hesitate when I saw that I could 
do this without disarranging the rest of the writing. I have not touched what is prop- 
erly called the style ; but the confidence with which you have honored me obliges me to 
say to you here that it greatly needs amendment, and that you seem too much to have 
neglected it. You know, sir, to what excess our French people have carried their well- 
or ill-founded delicacy. Too long periods are distasteful ; an And (Et) or some other 
word too often repeated in the same period offends them ; unusual constructions embar- 
rass them ; a trifle, so to speak, shocks them. However, it is proper to accommodate 
yourself to their taste if you wish to write in their language ; and, in case you should de- 
cide to print your work, I believe you will do well to retouch it with a little more sever- 
ity. 1 am certain that you will not be displeased at the freedom with which I speak 
to you, since it comes from a person devoted to your service." — February 2, 1705. 
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nitz's) remarks. This form of composition Leibnitz thought of 
abandoning. He writes to Thomas Burnett, May 26, 1706 : 'The 
death of Locke has taken away my desire to publish my remarks 
upon his works. I prefer now to publish my thoughts indepen- 
dently of those of another.' On the other hand, he remarks, well- 
nigh it seems in the opposite sense, to the same, three years later, 
May 12, 1709 : ' My remarks upon the excellent work of Locke 
are almost finished ; although we are not of the same opinion, I 
do not cease to value it and to find it valuable.' 

" Leibnitz's work remained, in form at least, unfinished ; a mag- 
nificent torso, and unpublished. He turned to the composition 
of the ' Theodicy.' For the first time, fifty years after his death* 
it was sent to the press in ' (Euvres Philosophiques latines et 
francoises de feu Mr. de Leibnitz. Tirees de ses manuscrits qui 
se conservent dans la bibliotheque Royale a Hanovre, et publiees 
par Mr. Pud. Eric. Raspe. Avec une Preface de Mr. Kaestner, 
Professeur en Math£matiques a Gottingen. A Amsterdam et a 
Leipzig, 1765.' The present impression has been newly compared 
with the original, so far as it is still extant. 1 The corrections in 
reference to the style proposed by the native Frenchman are not 
taken into consideration, in order not to obliterate Leibnitz's style 
of expression ; they relate, indeed, only to the first books." 

One sentence from the letter of Leibnitz to Coste, June 16, 1707, 
as significant of his character and illustrative of his spirit, more 
truth-loving than polemical, shall bring this note, already too long, 
to an end. It is this : Mon but a este plustost d'eclaircir les 
choses, que de refuter les sentimens d'autruy — *'. e., my purpose 
has been to throw light upon things rather than to refute the 
opinions of another. — Tkanslatob. 

Book I. — Innate Ideas. 

Chapter I. 

Are there Innate Principles in the Mind of Man ? 

Philalethes. Having recrossed the sea after having finished my 

business in England, I thought at once of paying you a visit, sir, 

1 In the original, Leibnitz has enclosed the words of Philalethes, who states the riews 
of Locke, in [], perhaps as an indication that they are not his own. Baspe has omitted 
them. — Gerhardt's Note. In this translation Gerhardt's use of [] has been strictly 
followed.— Tr. 
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in order to cultivate our former friendship, and to converse upon 
matters which lie close to our hearts, and upon which I believe I 
have acquired some new light during my long stay in London. 
When we were living formerly quite near each other at Amster- 
dam we both took much pleasure in making researches into the 
principles and into the means of penetrating into the heart of 
things. Although our opinions often differed, this diversity in- 
creased our satisfaction, when, in our conference together, without 
the contrariety which has sometimes existed, there has mingled 
nothing disagreeable. You were for Descartes and for the opinions 
of the celebrated author of the " Search after Truth," and I found 
the opinions of Gassendi, cleared up by Bernier, easier and more 
natural. Now I feel myself greatly strengthened by the excellent 
work which an illustrious Englishman, with whom I have the 
honor of a particular acquaintance, has since published, and which 
has several times been reprinted in England, under the modest title 
of " An Essay Concerning Human Understanding." And I am 
delighted that it has appeared lately in Latin and in French, in 
order that it may be more generally useful. I have greatly prof- 
ited by the reading of this work, and indeed from the conversa- 
tion of the author, with whom I have talked often in London, and 
sometimes at Oates, at the house of my Lady Masham, worthy 
daughter of the celebrated Cudworth, a great English philosopher 
and theologian, author of the " Intellectual System," from whom 
she has inherited the spirit of meditation and the love for good 
learning, which appeared particularly in the friendship which she 
kept up with the author of the Essay. And, as he had been at- 
tacked by some clever Doctors, I took pleasure in reading also the 
defence which a very wise and very intelligent young lady made 
for him, besides those which he made for himself. This author 
writes in the spirit of the system of Gassendi, which is at bottom 
that of Democritus ; he is for void and for atoms ; he believes that 
matter could think ; that there are no innate ideas, that our mind 
is a tabula rasa, and that we do not always think ; and he appears 
disposed to approve the most of the objections which Gassendi has 
made to Descartes. He has enriched and strengthened this system 
by a thousand beautiful reflections ; and I do not at all doubt that 
now our party triumphs boldly over its adversaries, the Peripa- 
tetics and the Cartesians. This is why, if you have not yet read 
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this book, I invite yon to do so, and, if you have read it, I ask you 
to give me your opinion of it. 

Theophilw. I rejoice to see you, on your return after a long ab- 
sence, happy in the conclusion of your important business, full of 
health, steadfast in your friendship for me, and always transported 
with an ardor equal to the search for the most important truths. 
I no less have continued my meditations in the same spirit, and I 
believe I have profited as much as, and, not to flatter myself, perhaps 
more than yourself. Indeed, my need therein was greater than 
yours, for you were more advanced than I. You were more con- 
versant with speculative philosophers, and I was more inclined 
toward ethics. But I have learned more and more how ethics re- 
ceives strength from the solid principles of true philosophy ; there- 
fore I have lately studied these principles more diligently, and have 
begun meditations quite new. So that we shall have the means of 
giving ourselves a reciprocal pleasure of long duration in communi- 
cating the one to the other our solutions. But it is necessary for me 
to Lell you anew that I am no longer a Cartesian, and that, neverthe- 
less, I am farther removed than ever from your Gassendi, whose 
knowledge and merit I elsewhere recognize. I have been im- 
pressed with a new system, of which 1 have read something in the 
" Journaux des Savans " of Paris, Leipzig, and Holland, and in 
the marvellous Dictionary of Bayle, article " Borarius " ; and since 
then I believe I see a new aspect of the interior of things. This 
system appears to unite Plato and Democritus, Aristotle and 
Descartes, the scholastics with the moderns, theology and ethics 
with the reason. It seems to take the best from all sides, and 
then it goes much farther than any has yet gone. I find an intel- 
ligible explanation of the union of soul and body, of which I had 
before this despaired. I find the true principles of things in the 
Units of Substance, which this system introduces, and in their 
pre-established harmony in the primitive Substance. I find a 
simplicity and a wonderful uniformity, so that you can say that 
this substance is everywhere and always the same thing, by degrees 
approaching perfection. I see now what Plato meant whe<n he 
assumed matter to be an existence imperfect and transitory ; what 
Aristotle meant by his Entelechy ; what that promise is of another 
life which Democritus even made at the house of Pliny ; how far 
the Sceptics were right in declaiming against the senses ; how 
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animals are in fact automatons following Descartes, and how they 
have, nevertheless, souls and feeling according to the opinion of 
mankind ; how it is necessary to explain rationally those who have 
lodged life and perception in all things, as Cardan, Campanella, 
and, better than these, the late Madame the Countess de Conna- 
way, a Platonist, and our friend, the late Francis Mercure van 
Helrnont (although elsewhere bristling with unintelligible para- 
doxes), with his friend the late Henry More. How the laws of 
nature (a good part of which were unknown before this system) 
have their origin in principles superior to matter, and which, 
nevertheless, play their part entirely mechanically in matter, in 
which the spiritualizing authors I just named have erred with 
their Archaei, 1 and even the Cartesians, in believing that immate- 
rial substances altered if not the force at least the direction or 
determination of the movements of the body, instead of the soul 
and the body observing perfectly each its own laws, according to 
the new system, and that each, nevertheless, obeys the other as 
much as is necessary. In fine, it is since I have contemplated this 
system that I have found that the souls of beasts and their sensa- 
tions are in no sense prejudicial to the immortality of human souls, 
or rather how nothing is more suited to establish our natural im- 
mortality than to conceive that all souls are imperishable {rnorte 
carent animae), without, however, the fear of metempsychoses, 
since not only the souls, but, further, the animals endure and will 
endure living, feeling, acting ; it is everywhere as here, and al- 
ways and everywhere as with us, following what I have already 
said to you. If only the conditions of animals are more or less 
perfect and developed, without there ever being a need of souls 



1 " Archie. 8. f. Terme de physiologie ancienne. Principe immaterial different de 
l'amc intelligent et qu'on supposait prSsider a tous les phenomenes de la vie mat£- 
rielle." Littre. 

" Archaeus, n. [L. L. archaeus, fr. Gr. arch6, beginning.] A term used especially by 
Paracelsus and Van Helmont, and signifying the vital principle which presides over the 
growth and continuation of living beings ; the principle or power which presides over 
every particle of organized bodies, and to which it gives form ; an immaterial principle 
existing in the seed prior to fecundation." 

The Imperial Dictionary of the English Language, a Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, 
Literary, Scientific, and Technological. By John Ogilvie, LL. D. New edition, carefully 
revised and greatly augmented, edited by Charles Annandale, M. A. London : Blackie & 
Son. The Century Company, New York. 4 vols. 1883. — Tr. 
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wholly separate, while we nevertheless have always spirits as pure 
as possible, the organs do not hinder us, which we should not be 
aware of as disturbing by any influence the laws of our spontane- 
ity. I find void and atoms, though otherwise excluded by the 
sophistry of the Cartesians, grounded in the pretended coincidence 
of the idea of body and extension. I see all things determined 
and adorned beyond everything that one has hitherto conceived ; 
organic matter everywhere, nothing void, sterile, slighted, nothing 
too uniform, everything varied, but with order ; and, what passes 
imagination, the entire universe in epitome, but with a different 
aspect in each of its parts, and likewise in each one of its units 
of substance. Besides this new analysis of things, I have a better 
comprehension of that of notions or ideas, and of truths. I under- 
stand what idea is, true, clear, distinct, adequate, if I dare adopt 
this word. I understand what are the primitive truths, the true 
axioms, the distinction between necessary truths and truths of fact, 
the reasoning of men and the thought-consecutions of animals, 
which are a shadow as compared with that of man. Finally, you 
will be surprised to hear all that I say to you, and, above all, to 
understand how much the knowledge of the grandeur and of the 
perfections of God is therein exalted. For I should not know how 
to conceal from you, for whom I have had nothing concealed, how 
I have been thrilled now with admiration and (if we may dare to 
make use of the term) with love for this sovereign source of things 
and of beauty, having found that what this system discovers sur- 
passes everything one has hitherto conceived. You know that I 
had gone a little too far elsewhere, and that I commenced to lean 
toward the side of the Spinozists, who allow God only an infinite 
power, without recognizing either perfection or wisdom in his case, 
and regarding with contempt the search for final causes, deriving 
everything from brute necessity. But these new lights have cured 
me of this ; and since then I sometimes take the name of Theophi- 
lus. I have read the book of this celebrated Englishman of whom 
you have just spoken. I value it highly, and I have found in it 
some good things. But it seems to me necessary to go much far- 
ther, and necessary even to turn aside from his views, since he has 
made more of our limits than is necessary, and lowered a little not 
only the condition of man, but, besides, that of the universe. 
Ph. You astonish me in fact with all the marvels which vou 
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have recited to me in a manner a little too assuming for an easy 
credence of them on my part. However, I will hope that there 
will be something solid among so many novelties with which you 
desire to regale me. In this case you will find me very docile. 
You know that it was always my disposition to surrender myself 
to reason, and that I sometimes took the name of Philalethes. 
This is why, if you please, we will now make use of these two 
names which are so congruous with our mental constitution and 
methods. There are means of proceeding to the trial, for — since 
yon have read the book of the celebrated Englishman, which 
gives me so much satisfaction and which treats a good part of the 
subjects of which you were just speaking, and, above all, the 
analysis of our ideas and knowledge — it will be the shortest way 
to follow the thread of this work, and to see what you will have 
to say. 

Th. I approve your proposition. Here is the book. 

§ 1. Ph. [I have read this book 60 well that I have retained 
some of it even to the expressions, which I shall be careful to fol- 
low. Thus I shall not need to recur to the book, as in some en- 
counters where we shall judge it necessary. We shall speak first 
of the origin of ideas or notions (Book I), then of the different 
kinds of ideas (Book II), and of the words that serve to express 
them (Book III), lastly of the knowledge and truths which therein 
result (Book IV) ; and it is this last part which will occupy us the 
most. As for the origin of ideas, I believe, with this author and a 
multitude of clever persons, that there are no innate ideas nor in- 
nate principles.] And, in order to refute the error of those who 
admit them, it is sufficient to show, as it appears eventually, that 
there is no need of them, and that men can acquire all their 
knowledge without the aid of any innate impression. 

Th. [Yon know, Philalethes, that I have been for a long time 
of another opinion ; that I have always held, as I do still hold, to 
the innate idea of God, which Descartes has supported, and as a 
consequence to the other innate ideas, which could not come to us 
from the Senses. Now, I go still farther in conformity to the new 
system, and I believe even that all the thoughts and acts of our 
soul come from its own depths, without a possibility of their be- 
ing given to it through the Senses, as you are going to see in the 
sequel. But at present I will put this investigation aside, and, 
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accommodating myself to received expressions, since in fact they 
are good and tenable, and one can say in a certain sense that the 
external Senses are in part causes of our thoughts, I will consider 
how one should say in my opinion, still according to the common 
system (speaking of the action of the body upon the soul, as the 
Copernicans speak with other men of the movement of the sun, 
and with cause), that there are some ideas and some principles 
which do not come to us from the Senses, and which we find in 
ourselves without forming them, although the Senses give us occa- 
sion to perceive them. I believe that your clever author has re- 
marked that under the name of innate principles one often main- 
tains his prejudices, wishes to free himself from the trouble of dis- 
cussion, and that this abuse will have stirred up his zeal against 
this supposition. He will have chosen to combat the indolence 
and the superficial manner of thinking of those who, under the 
specious pretext of innate ideas and of truths naturally engraved 
upon the mind, to which we readily give our consent, care noth- 
ing about investigating or considering the sources, the relations, 
and the certainty of this knowledge. In that I am entirely agreed 
with him, and I go even farther. I would that our analysis 
should not be limited, that definitions should be given of all the 
terms which are capable of definition, and that one should demon- 
strate, or give the means of demonstrating, all the axioms which are 
not primitive, without distinguishing the opinions which men have 
of them, and without a care whether they give their consent or 
not. There would be more profit in this than one thinks. But it 
seems that the author has been carried too far on the other side 
by his zeal, otherwise very praiseworthy. He has not sufficiently 
distinguished, in my opinion, the origin of those necessary truths 
whose source is in the understanding from that of those truths of 
fact which one obtains from the experience of the Senses, and 
even those confused perceptions which are in us. You see, then; 
that I do not agree with what you lay down as fact — that we can 
acquire all our knowledge without the need of innate impressions. 
And the sequel will show which of us is right.] 

§ 2. Ph. We shall see it indeed. I grant you, my dear Theophi- 

lus, that there is no opinion more commonly received than that 

which establishes that there are certain principles of truth in 

which men generally agree ; this is why they are called General 

19 
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Notions, koivoI ewouu; whence one infers that those principles 
must be so many impressions which our minds receive with their 
existence. § 3. But though it should be certain that there are 
some principles with which the entire human race lives in accord, 
this universal consent would not prove that they are innate if one 
can show, as I believe he can, another way through which men 
have been able to reach this uniformity of opinion. § 4. But, 
what is much worse, this universal consent is nowhere found, not 
even with regard to these two celebrated speculative principles 
(for we shall speak about the practical ones later), that what- 
ever is, is ; and that it is impossible for a thing to be and not 
to be at the same time. For there is a large part of the hu- 
man race to which these two propositions, which will pass doubt- 
less for necessary truths and for axioms with you, are not even 
known. 

Th. [I do not ground the certainty of innate principles upon uni- 
versal consent, for I have already told yon, Philalethes, that my 
opinion is that one ought to labor to be able to demonstrate all 
the axioms which are not primitive. I grant you also that a con. 
sent very general, Jbut which may not be universal, can come from a 
tradition diffused through the whole human race, as the practice of 
smoking tobacco has been received by nearly all peoples in less than 
a century, although there have been found some islanders who, not 
being acquainted with tire even, were unable to smoke. It is 
thus that some clever people, even among theologians, but of the 
party of Arminius, have believed that knowledge of the Deity 
came from a very ancient or very general tradition ; and I am 
willing to believe indeed that instruction has confirmed and recti- 
fied this knowledge. It appears, however, that nature has con- 
tributed aid to lead us thither without the doctrine ; the marvels 
of the universe have made us think of a 'superior power. One 
has seen a child born deaf and dumb show veneration for the full 
moon, and one has found nations, that he did not see had learned 
anything of other peoples, fearing invisible powers. I grant you r 
my dear Philalethes, that this is not yet the idea of God that we 
have and ask for ; but this idea even is not allowed to be in the 
depths of our souls without being put there, as we shall see, and 
the eternal laws of God are there in part engraved in. a manner 
6till more legible and through a species of instinct. But there are 
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practical principles of which we shall have also occasion to speak. 
It must be admitted, however, that the inclination we have to 
recognize the idea of God is in human nature. And, though 
one should attribute the first instruction therein to revelation, the 
readiness which men have always shown to receive this doc- 
trine comes from the nature of their souls. 1 But we will suppose 
that these ideas which are innate comprehend incompatible no- 
tions. 

§ 19. Ph. Although you maintain that these particular and 
self-evident propositions, whose truth is recognized as soon as one 
hears them stated (as that green is not red), are received as con se- 
quences, of these other more general propositions, which are re- 
garded as so many innate principles, it seems that you do not at 
all consider that these particular propositions are received as in- 
dubitable truths by those who have no knowledge of these more 
general maxims. 

Th. I have already replied to that above. One builds on these 
general maxims as one builds upon the majors, which are sup- 
pressed when you reason through enthymemes ; for, although very 
often one does not think distinctly of what lie does in reasoning 
any more than of what he does in walking and leaping, it is al- 
ways true that the force of the conclusion consists in part in that 
which is suppressed and could not come from any other place, 
which you will find whenever you are pleased to justify the state- 
ment. 

§ 20. Ph. But it seems that general and abstract ideas are more 



1 From this point on Gerhardt, whose edition, it will be remembered, is the basis of the 
present translation, transposes the text as given by Erdmann and Jacques as follows : 
Mais nous jugerons que ces idees qui sont innees, renferment des notions incompatible!, the 
first three words of which will be found in Erdmann, p. 207, b., about two thirds down 
the page, Jacques, vol. i, p. 29, about two thirds down, the remainder in Erdmann, p. 
211, a., at the middle of the page, Jacques, p. 36, first third, just preceding § 19 in each 
case, whence the three texts go on in agreement until § 26, G., p. 72, E., p. 212, b., J., 
p. 39. Here the Gerhardt text has the following : S'il y a des verites innies, nefaut il 
pas qu'il y ait dans la suite, que la doctrine externenefait qu 'exciter icy ce que est en nous ; 
taking up with the words dans la suite, the text as given by E., p. 207, b., J., p. 29, 
where it previously left it, the three texts continuing again in agreement until the words 
des qu'on s'appercoit, G., p. 79, last third, E., 211, a., at the middle, J., 36, first third, 
whence G. completes his sentence with the last three words of the first sentence of 
§ 26, as given by E., 212, b., J., 39, from which point again the three texts substantially 
agree to the end of Chapter I. — Tr. 
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foreign to our mind [than notions and particular truths ; conse- 
quently particular truths will be more natural to the mind'than 
the principle of contradiction, of which you admit they are only 
the application]. 

Th. It is true that we commence sooner to perceive particular 
truths when we commence with ideas more complex and more 
gross ; but that does not prevent the order of nature from com- 
mencing with the most simple, and the proof of the more particu- 
lar truths from depending upon the more general, of which they 
are only examples. And when one is willing to consider what is 
in us virtually and before all apperception, one has reason to com- 
mence with the most simple. For general principles enter .into 
all our thoughts, of which they form the soul and the connective. 
They are as necessary as the muscles and sinews are for walking, 
although one does not at all think of them. The mind leans upon 
these principles every moment, but it does not come so easily to 
distinguish them and to represent them distinctly and separately, 
because that demands great attention to its acts, and the majority 
of people, little accustomed to think, has little of it. Have not 
the Chinese articulate sounds as we? and yet, being attached to 
another manner of writing, they have not yet thought of making 
an alphabet of these sounds. Thus it is that one possesses many 
things without knowing it. 

§ 21. Ph. If the mind acquiesces so promptly in certain truths, 
cannot that acquiescence come from the consideration even of the 
nature of things, which does not allow it to judge of them other- 
wise, rather than from the consideration that these propositions 
are engraved by nature in the mind % 

Th. Both are true. The nature of things and the nature of 
mind agree. And since you oppose the consideration of the 
thing to the apperception of that which is engraven in the mind, 
this objection even shows that those whose side you take do not 
understand by innate truths what one would approve naturally 
as by instinct, and even without knowing how confusedly he does 
it. There are some of this nature, and we shall have occasion 
to speak of them. But what is called the light of nature sup- 
poses a distinct knowledge, and very often the consideration of the 
nature of things is nothing else than the knowledge of the nature 
of our mind, and of these innate ideas which one has no need to 
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seek outside. 1 I have already replied (§ 5) to the objection' (§ 22) 
which intended, when one says that innate notions are implicitly 
in the mind, that the statement should signify only that there is 
the ability to know them, for I have already remarked that be- 
sides that there is the power of finding them in itself, and the 
disposition to approve them whenever it thinks of them as neces- 
sary. 

§ 23. Ph. It seems, then, that you suppose that those to whom 
one proposes these general maxims for the first time learn nothing 
which is entirely new to them. But it is clear that they learn 
first the names, then the truths, and even the ideas upon which 
these truths rest. 

Th. The question here is not of names, which are in some sense 
arbitrary, while ideas and truths are natural. But, with respect 
to these ideas and truths, you attribute to us, sir, a doctrine which 
we have strongly repudiated ; for I agree that we learn ideas and 
innate truths either in considering their source, or in verifying 
them through experience. Thus I do not make the supposition 
which you aver, as if, in the case of which you speak, we learned 
nothing new. And I would not admit this proposition : all that 
one learns is not innate. The truths of numbers are in us, and 
one is not left to learn them, either by drawing them from their 
source when one learns them through demonstrative proof (which 
shows that they are innate), or in testing them in examples, as is 
done by ordinary arithmeticians, who, in default of a knowledge 
of the proofs, learn their rules only by tradition, and, at most, 
before teaching them, justify them by experience, which they con- 
tinue as far as they think expedient. And sometimes even a very 
skilful mathematician, not knowing the source of the discovery of 
another, is obliged to content himself with this method of induc- 
tion in examining it ; as did a celebrated writer at Paris, when 
I was there, who continued a tolerably 'long time the examina- 
tion of my arithmetical tetragonism, comparing it with the num- 
bers of Ludolphe, believing he had found there some error ; and he 
had reason to doubt until some one communicated to him the 



1 Erdmann's and Jacques's text has the following additional sentence : Ainsi j'appelle 
innees les Veritas, qui n'ont besoin que de cette consideration pour etre verifiees ; i. e., 
thus I call innate the truths which have no Pneed of this consideration for their verifi- 
cation. — Tr. 
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demonstration, which dispenses for us with these tests, which 
could always continue without ever being perfectly certain. And 
it is the same thing to know the imperfection of inductions, which 
one can verify by instances of experience. For there are progres- 
sions in which one can go very far before noticing the changes 
and the laws that are found there. 

Ph. But is it not possible that not only the terms or words 
which we use, but even the ideas, come to us from without ? 

Th. It would then be necessary that we should be ourselves 
even outside of ourselves, for the intellectual or reflective ideas 
are derived from our mind ; and I should much like to know how 
we could have the idea of being if we were not beings ourselves, 
and did not thus find being in ourselves. 

Ph. But what do you say to this challenge of one of my 
friends ? If any one, says he, can find a proposition whose ideas 
are innate, that he can name to me, he would do me a very great 
favor. 

Th. I would name the propositions of arithmetic and geometry, 
which are all of this nature ; and, in point of necessary truths, one 
could not find others. 

§ 25. Ph. That will appear strange to most people. Can you 
say that the most difficult and the most profound sciences are 
innate ? 

Th. Their actual knowledge is not, but much that you may call 
virtual knowledge, like the figure traced by the veins of the mar- 
ble, is in the marble, before one discovers them in working. 

Ph. But is it possible that children, while receiving notions that 
come to them from without, and giving them their consent, may 
have no knowledge of those which yon suppose to be inborn with 
them, and to make, as it were, a part of their mind, in which they 
are, you say, imprinted in ineffaceable characters in order to serve 
as a foundation ? If that were so, Nature would have taken trouble 
for nothing, or, at least, she would have badly engraved their 
characters, since they would not be perceived by the eyes which 
see very well other things. 

Th. The apperception of that which is in us depends upon at- 
tention and order. Now, not only is it possible, but it is even 
proper, that children give more attention to the notions of sense, 
because the attention is regulated by the need. The outcome, 
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however, shows in the sequel that Nature has not given her- 
self useless trouble to impress upon us innate knowledge, since 
without it there would he no means of coining to the actual 
knowledge of necessary truths in the demonstrative sciences, 
and to the reasons of facts; and we should not be above the 
beasts. 

' § 26. Ph. If there are innate truths, does it not necessarily fol- 
low that the external doctrine only can stir up here what is in us i 
I conclude that a consent sufficiently general among men is an 
indication, and not a demonstration, of an innate principle; but 
that the exact and decisive proof of these principles consists in 
showing that their certitude comes only from what is in us. To 
reply further to what you say against the general approbation 
which is given to the two great speculative principles, which are, 
nevertheless, the best established, I can say to you that if they 
could not be known they would not be innate, because they are 
recognized as soon as heard ; but I would add further that at bot- 
tom everybody knows them, and that you make use every moment 
of the principle of contradiction (for example) without consider- 
ing it distinctly ; and there is no barbarian who, in an affair of 
any moment, is not offended by the conduct of a liar who contra- 
dicts himself. Thus, these maxims are employed without an ex- 
press consideration of them. And it is about the same as if you 
have virtually in the mind the propositions suppressed in enthy- 
memes, which are laid aside not only outside, but further in our 
thought. 

§ 5. Ph. [What you say of this virtual knowledge and of these 
internal suppressions surprises me] ; for to say that there are truths 
imprinted upon the soul which it does not perceive is, it seems to 
me, a veritable contradiction. 

Th. [If you are thus prejudiced, I am not astonished that you 
reject innate knowledge. But I am astonished that the thought 
has not occurred to you that we have an infinity of knowledge 
which we do not always perceive, not even when we need it. It 
is for the memory to guard this, and for the reminiscence to repre- 
sent them to us, as it often, but not always, does at need. That is 
very well called remembrance (aubvenire), for reminiscence needs 
some aid. And it is well that in this multitude of our knowledge 
we are determined by something to renew one rather than another, 
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since it is impossible to think distinctly all at once of everything 
we know.] 

Ph. In that I believe you are right ; and this too general affirma- 
tion, that we always perceive all the truths which are in our soul, 
escaped me without my having given it sufficient attention. But 
you will have a little more trouble in replying to what I am going 
to show you. That is, that if you can say of some particular pro- 
position that it is innate, you could maintain by the same reason- 
ing that all propositions which are reasonable, and which the mind 
could always regard as such, are already impressed upon the soul. 
Th. I agree with you in regard to pure ideas, which I oppose 
to the phantoms of the senses, and in regard to necessary truths, 
or those of the reason, which I oppose to truths of fact. In this 
sense it should be said that all arithmetic and all geometry are 
innate, and are in us virtually, so that one can find them there in 
considering attentively and setting in order what he already has 
in the mind, without making use of any truth learned through ex- 
perience or through the tradition of another, as Plato has shown 
in a dialogue in which he introduces Socrates leading a child to 
abstract truths by questions alone without giving him any in- 
formation. One can then make for himself these sciences in his 
study, and even with closed eyes, without learning through sight 
or even through touch the truths which he needs; although it is 
true that he would not look upon the ideas in question if he had 
never seen or touched anything. For it is through an admirable 
economy of nature that we could not have abstract thoughts which 
have no need whatever of anything sensible, when that would only 
be of such a character as are the forms of the letters and the sounds, 
although there is no necessary connection between such arbitrary 
characters and such thoughts. And if the sensible outlines were 
not requisite, the pre-established harmony between soul and body, 
of which I shall have occasion to speak more fully, would have no 
place. But that does not prevent the mind from taking necessary 
ideas from itself. You see also sometimes how it can go far 
without any aid, by a logic and arithmetic purely natural, as this 
Swedish youth who, in cultivating his own (soul), went so far as to 
make great calculations immediately in his head without having 
learned the common method of computation, nor even to read and 
write, if I remember correctly what has. been told me of him. It 
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is true that he cannot work out cross-grained problems, such as 
those which demand the extraction of roots. But that does not 
at all prevent him from being able still to draw them from its 
depths by some new turn of mind. Thus that proves only that 
there are degrees in the difficulty of perceiving what is in us. 
There are innate principles which are common and very easy to 
all ; there are theorems which are discovered likewise at once, and 
which compose the natural sciences, which are more understood 
in one case than in another. Finally, in a larger sense, which it is 
well to employ in order to have notions more comprehensive and 
more determinate, all truths which can be drawn from primitive 
innate knowledge can still be called innate, because the mind can 
draw them from its own. depths, although often it would not be 
an easy thing so to do. But, if any one gives another meaning to 
the terms, I do not wish to dispute about words. 

Ph. [I have agreed with you that you can have in the soul 
what you do not perceive there, for you do not always remember 
in the nick of time all that you know, but it must be always what 
one has learned or has known in former times expressly. Thus] 
if you can say that a thing is in the soul, although the soul has not 
yet known it, that can only be because it has the capacity or faculty 
of knowing it. 

Th. [Why could not that have still another cause, such as the 
soul's being able to have this thing within it without its being per- 
ceived ? for since an acquired knowledge can there be concealed 
by the memory, as you admit, why could not nature have also 
concealed there some original knowledge? Must everything that 
is natural to a substance which knows itself be known by it actu- 
ally at once % Cannot and ought not this substance (such as our 
soul) to have many properties and affections which it is impossible 
to consider all at once and all together ? It was the opinion of the 
Platonists that all our knowledge was reminiscence, and that thus 
the truths which the soul has brought with the birth of the man, 
and which are called innate, must be the remains of an express 
anterior knowledge. But this opinion has no foundation ; and it 
is easy to believe that the soul should already have innate knowl- 
edge in the precedent state (if there were any pre-existence), some 
remote state in which it could exist, entirely as here : it should 
then also come from another precedent state, where it would be 
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finally innate, or at least concreate ; or else it would be needful 
to go to infinity and to make souls eternal, in which case this 
knowledge would be innate in fact, because it would never have 
commenced in the soul ; and if any one contends that each ante- 
rior state has had something from another more previous, which 
it has not left to the following, the reply will be made that it is 
manifest that certain evident truths must have been in all these 
states, and in such a manner that you may assume that it is always 
clear in all states of the soul that necessary truths are innate, and 
can prove by what is within that they cannot be established through 
experience, as you establish thereby truths of fact. Why should it 
be, also, that you could have no possession in the soul of which you 
might never be aware? And is it the same thing to have a thing'" 
without knowing it as to have only the faculty of acquiring it? 
If that were so, we should possess ever only those things which 
we enjoy ; instead of which, you know that, besides the faculty 
and the object, some disposition in the faculty or in the object, 
and in both, is often necessary, that the faculty may exercise itself 
upon the object.] 

Ph. Taking it in that way, one could say that there are truths 
written in the soul which the soul has, however, never known, 
and which, indeed, even it will never know. That appears to me 
strange. 

Th. [I see there no absurdity, although in that case you could 
not be assured that there are such truths. For things more exalted 
than those which we can know in this present course of life can 
be developed some time in our souls, when they will be in another 
state.] 

Ph. But suppose there are truths which could be imprinted 
upon the understanding without its perceiving them ; I do not see 
how, in relation to their origin, they could differ from the truths 
which it is only capable of knowing. 

Th. The mind is not only capable of knowing them, but further 
of finding them in itself; and, if it had only the simple capacity 
of receiving knowledge, or the passive power for that, as inde- 
terminate as that which the wax has of receiving figures and the 
blank paper of receiving letters, it would not be the source of 
necessary truths, as I have just shown that it is ; for it is incon- 
testable that the senses do not suffice to show necessity, and that 
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thus the mind has a disposition (active as well as passive) to draw 
these for itself even from its own depths, although the senses would 
be necessary to give it the occasion and the attention for the same, 
and to carry it to the one rather than to the other. You see, then, 
sir, that these elsewhere very clever persons who are of another 
opinion appeared not to have thought enough upon the conse- 
quences of the difference which there is between necessary or 
eternal truths and between the truths of experience, as I have 
already observed, and as all our discussion shows. The original 
proof of necessary truths comes from the understanding alone, and 
the other truths come from experience or from the observation of 
the senses. Our mind is capable of knowing both ; but it is the 
source of the former, and, whatever number of particular experi- 
ences you could have of a universal truth, you could not assure 
yourself of it forever by induction without knowing its necessity 
by reason. 

Ph. But is it not true that if the words, to be in the under- 
standing, involve something positive, they signify to be perceived 
and comprehended by the understanding? 

Th. They signify to us wholly another thing. It is enough that 
what is in the understanding can be found there, and that the 
sources or original proofs of the truths which are in question are 
only in the understanding; the senses can hint at, justify, and 
confirm these truths, but cannot demonstrate their infallible and 
perpetual certainty. 

§ 11. Ph. Nevertheless, all those who will take the trouble to 
reflect with a little attention upon the operations of the under- 
standing will find that this consent, which the mind gives without 
difficulty to certain truths, depends upon the power of the human 
mind. 

Th. Very well. But it is this particular relation of the human 
mind to these truths which renders the exercise of the power easy 
and natural in respect to them, and which causes them to be called 
innate.- It is not, then, a naked faculty which consists in the single 
possibility of understanding them ; it is a disposition, an aptitude, 
a preformation, which determines our soul and which makes it 
possible for them to be derived from it. Just as there is the dif- 
ference between the figures which are given to the stone or to the 
marble indifferently, and between those which its veins already 
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indicate, or are dispo8ed to indicate, if the workman profits by 
thetn. 

Ph. But is it not true that the truths are subsequent to the ideas 
of which they are born ? Now, the ideas come from the senses. 

Th. Intellectual ideas, which are the source of necessary truths, 
do not come from the senses ; and you- admit that there are some 
ideas which are due to the reflection of the mind upon itself. 
Besides, it is true that the express knowledge of truths is subse- 
quent {tempore vel natura) to the express knowledge of ideas ; as 
the nature of truths depends upon the nature of ideas, before both 
can be expressly formed, and the truths, into which enter ideas 
which come from the senses, depend upon the senses, at least in 
part. But the ideas which come from the senses are confused, 
and the truths which depend upon them are likewise confused, at 
least in part ; while the intellectual ideas, and the truths depend- 
ent upon them, are distinct, and neither the one nor the other have 
their origin in the senses, although it may be true that we would 
never think of them without the senses. 

Ph. But, in your view, numbers are intellectual ideas, and yet 
there is the difficulty depending upon the express formation of the 
ideas ; for example, a man knows that 18 and 19 equal 37 with 
the same evidence that he knows that one and two equal three ; 
but yet a child does not know the first proposition so soon as the 
second, which comes from the fact that he has not formed the ideas 
so soon as the words. 

Th. I can agree with yon that often the difficulty in the express 
formation of truths depends upon that in the express formation of 
ideas. Yet I believe that in your example the question concerns 
the use of ideas already formed. For those who have learned to 
count as far as 10, and the method of passing farther on by a cer- 
tain repetition of tens, understand without difficulty what are 18, 
19, 37 ; viz., one, two, or three times 10 with 8, or 9, or 7 ; but, in 
order to draw from it that 18 plus 19 make 37, more attention is 
necessary than to know that 2 plus 1 are 3, which at bottom is 
only the definition of 3. 

§ 18. Ph. It is not a privilege attached to the numbers or to 
the ideas, which yon call intellectual, of furnishing propositions 
in which you infallibly acquiesce as soon as you hear them. You 
meet these in physics and in all the other sciences, and the senses 
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even furnish them. For example, this proposition : two bodies 
cannot be in the same place at the same time, is a truth of which 
you are not otherwise convinced than of the following maxims : 
It is impossible for a thing to be and not to be in the same time ; 
white is not red ; the square is not a circle ; yellowness is not 
sweetness. 

Th. There is a difference between these propositions. The first,, 
which declares the impenetrability of bodies, needs proof. All 
those who believe in true and strictly formed condensations and 
rarefactions, as the Peripatetics and the late Chevalier Digby, re- 
ject it, in fact ; without speaking of the Christians, who believe, 
for the most part, that the contrary view — namely, the penetration 
of space — is possible to God. But the other propositions are identi- 
cal, or very nearly so, and identical or immediate propositions do 
not admit of proof. Those who look upon the senses as furnishing 
them, as that one who says that yellowness is not sweetness, have 
not applied the general identical maxim to particular cases. 

Ph. Every proposition which is composed of two different ideas, 
of which one is the denial of the other — for example, that the 
square is not a circle, that to be yellow is not to be sweet — will be 
as certainly received as indubitable, as soon as its terms are under- 
stood, as this general maxim: It is impossible for a thing to be 
and not to be in the same time. 

Th. That is, the one (namely, the general maxim) is the prin- 
ciple, and the other (that is to say, the negation of one idea by 
another opposed to it) is its application. 

Ph. It seems to me rather that the maxim depends upon this 
negation, which is its ground ; and that it is, besides, much easier 
to understand that what is the same thing is not different : than 
the maxim which rejects the contradictions. Now, according to 
that statement, it will be necessary for you to admit as innate 
truths an infinite number of propositions of this kind which deny 
one idea by another without speaking of other truths. Add to 
that that a proposition cannot be innate unless the ideas of which 
it is composed are innate ; it will be necessary to suppose that all 
the ideas which we have of colors, sounds, tastes, figures, etc., are 
innate. 

Th. I do not well see how this : what is the same thing is not 
different, is the origin of the principle of contradiction, and 
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easier ; for it appears to me that you give yourself more freedom 
in advancing that A is not B than in saying that A is not non-A. 
And the reason that prevents A from being B is that B involves 
non-A. Besides, this proposition : sweet is not bitter, is not in- 
nate, following the sense which we have given to this term innate 
truth. For the sensations of sweet and bitter come from the ex- 
ternal senses. Thus it is a mixed conclusion {hybrida conclusio), 
where the axiom is applied to a sensible truth. But as regards 
this proposition : the square is not a circle, you can affirm that it 
is innate, for, in looking upon it, you make a subsumption or ap- 
plication of the principle of contradiction to what the understand- 
ing furnishes for itself as soon as you perceive innate thoughts. 

Th. Not at all, for the thoughts are acts, and the knowledge or • 
the truths, in so far as they are within us, when even we do not 
think of them, are habitudes or dispositions, and we are well ac- 
quainted with things of which we think but little. 

Ph. It is very difficult to conceive that a truth may be in the 
mind if the mind has never thought of that truth. 

Th. That is as if some one said it is difficult to conceive that 
there are veins in the marble before you have discovered them. 
It seems, also, that this objection resembles a little too much the 
begging of the question. All those who admit innate truths, 
without grounding them in the Platonic reminiscence, admit 
some of which they have not yet thought. Besides, this reason- 
ing proves too much; for, if truths are thoughts, you will be de- 
prived not only of the truths of which you have never thought, 
but, further, of those of which you have thought, and of which you 
no longer actually think; and if the truths are not thoughts, but 
habitudes and aptitudes, natural or acquired, nothing prevents 
there being in us some of which we have never thought, of which 
we will never think. 

§ 27. Ph. If general maxims were innate, they would appear 
more vividly in the mind of certain persons where, however, we 
see no trace of them ; I may mention children, idiots, savages, for 
of all men these are they who have the mind less altered and cor- 
rupted by custom and by the impress of extraneous opinions. 

Th. I believe we must reason entirely otherwise here. Innate 
maxims appear only through the attention which is given to 
them ; but these persons have little of it, or have it for quite an- 
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other thing. Their thoughts are mostly confined to the needs of 
the body ; and it is reasonable that pure and spotless thoughts be 
the reward of cares more noble. It is true that children and 
savages have the mind less altered by customs, but they also have 
it nurtured by the teaching, which gives attention. It would be 
an inappropriate endowment that the brightest lights should 
better shine in the mind of those who less deserve them, and who 
are enveloped in thick clouds. I would not have you, then, glory 
too much in ignorance and barbarism, since you are as learned 
and as clever as you are, Philalethes, as well as your excellent 
author; that would be lowering the gifts of God. Some one will 
say that the more ignorant you are the more you approach the 
advantage of a block of marble or of a piece of wood, which are 
infallible and sinless. But, unfortunately, it is not by ignorance 
that you approach this advantage ; and, as far as you are capable 
of knowledge, you sin in neglecting to acquire it, and you will 
err so much the more easily the less information you possess. 
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Chapter III — {Continued). 

The Triplicity of the Proofs of Immortality in the Light of 

Speculation. 

We have seen how the current proofs of immortality are re- 
flected and transfigured in the light of speculation. The most sig- 
nificant feature of our investigation, however, is that we have found 
the threads of this development in the very system which seems 
most antagonistic to personal immortality. That Spinoza himself 
has forged for us the arms with which we combat pantheism is 
overwhelming testimony to the inextirpability of the concept of 
persistence. 

It is also remarkable that while Leibnitz, like Epicurus, moves 
from atoms as his starting-point, he reaches a result diametrically 
opposed to that of the ancient philosopher in that he proves per- 



